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and Sukhatme, 1970). It may be appropriate to first transform the scale
of measurement of the desired parameter. For example, frequently the
logs of the microbiological counts follow a normal distribution more closely
than the counts themselves. Collins-Thompson et al. (1978) chose m to
be x + 2s where x and s are the sample mean and sample standard
deviation based on a national survey. If the microbiological parameters
under consideration follow a normal distribution, then approximately 2.5%
of the sample units would exceed m. Hence this approach implicitly
assumes that at the time of the survey only 2.5% of sample units are
unacceptable.

Corlett (1974) described the process of determining limits by judging
count levels consistent with Good Manufacturing Practices (GMP). For
example, if a product consistently yielded counts of less than, say, 10
coliforms per gram under good processing controls, then this level would
be used as a limit. This approach to selection of limits appears to be
common and practical. A further approach to judgment limits was sug-
gested by Davis (1969). Since there are inherent errors in microbiological
testing, he proposed a 3-tier system of limits that differs by multiples of
10. Using his example, raw meat for pies would be declared satisfactory
(S) when total counts were under 106/g, doubtful (D) when counts ranged
between 106 and 107/g and unsatisfactory (U) when counts exceeded 107/
g. This SOU system is somewhat analogous to the 3-class ICMSF sampling
plan (ICMSF, 1974) where a m value represents levels consistent with
GMP and the M value is the smallest value that poses a health hazard,
spoilage, or an overt sanitation problem. The M value should not be used
to reflect GMP nor should it be set at some arbitrary level, for example,
where 98% of the lots can meet it. This is a misuse of the philosophy
behind the establishment of this value. The M value should be chosen
based on expert judgment and historical data. The establishment of limits
for variables sampling plans for commodities such as meat has been de-
scribed by Kilsby (1982) and Brown and Baird-Parker (1982).

RESAMPLING

No discussion about sampling plans is complete without discussing the
problem of resampling. This problem, described by Pitt (1978) as the
resampling syndrome, is a common practice when the first set of analyses
yields unfavorable results. By resampling, we mean that when the initial
sample yields results that are unacceptable, a second sample may be taken.
If the test results on this sample are favorable, the lot is then accepted.
(Pitt [1978] further associates this situation to ancient times when mes-
sengers who brought bad news were killed or made to repeat the journey